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Foreword 


Cotton  consumption  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity —  the  Common  Market  —  totaled  an  estimated 
4.4  million  bales  in  the  year  ended  July  31,  1964.  All  of 
this  cotton  was  imported,  except  in  Italy  where  domestic 
production  is  only  about  25,000  bales  per  year.  In  the 
aggregate,  the  EEC  is  the  world's  largest  import  market 
for  raw  cotton,  thus  developments  affecting  the  cotton 
textile  industry  of  the  EEC  countries  are  important  to 
the  United  States  and  to  virtually  all  other  raw  cotton 
exporting  countries. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  EEC  on  January  1,  1958, 
it  has  been  evident  to  cotton  mill  owners  within  EEC 
countries  that  the  competitive  forces,  though  keen  every- 
where, would  be  even  more  intensified  within  the  EEC 
area  as  trade  barriers  among  members  were  progres- 
sively scaled  down  and  eventually  eliminated. 

This  report  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  forces  at 
work  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  the  EEC,  in  order 
that  the  future  of  U.S.  cotton  exports  to  that  important 
market  can  be  more  accurately  viewed  by  farmers  and 
other  businessmen  in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  a 
continuing  series  that  assesses  the  competitive  aspects 
of  developments  that  affect  the  position  of  cotton  in 
various  parts  of  the  work 


R.  C.  Shermai 

Director,  Cotton  Division 
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Prospects  for 

THE  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
AND  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
IN  THE  EEC 


BY  HORACE  G.   PORTER 
COTTON  DIVISION 


The  cotton  textile  industry  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  is  large  and  important 
in  five  of  the  six  member  countries  (Belgium, 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands), 
and  in  the  Community  as  a  whole.  Although  it  is 
beset  with  severe  problems,  it  is  making  necessary 
changes  that  should  enable  it  to  continue  as  the 
world's  largest  importer  of  raw  cotton. 

Raw  cotton  is  in  a  generally  favorable  import 
position  with  the  European  Common  Market,  inas- 
much as  the  EEC  will  import  it  duty-free,  once  the 
small  Italian  duty  is  phased  out.  Even  so,  cotton 
as  a  textile  fiber  faces  such  intense  competition 
from  manmade  fibers  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  cotton's  future  in  the  EEC  will  be  bright  or 
gloomy.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  vision,  the  de- 
termination, and  the  resourcefulness  with  which 
cotton  is  offered  to  the  textile  industry  of  the  EEC 
area  by  the  United  States  and  by  other  raw  cotton 
exporting  countries. 

Important  structural  changes  are  being  made  in 
the  EEC  cotton  textile  industry.  Vertical  and  hori- 
zontal integration  are  taking  place.  Mills  are 
modernizing  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  meet 
increased  competition  in  the  face  of  excess  capac- 
ity, rising  wage  rates,  and  keen  competition  for 
workers.  Other  problems  faced  by  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  include  declining  textile  exports  to 
nonmember  countries  in  a  period  when  their  own 
textile  imports  are  rising,  and  increased  competi- 
tion for  the  consumer's  rising  disposable  income. 
Textile  industry  leaders  are  hoping  and  expecting 
that  domestic  demand  can  be  expanded  fast  enough 
to  offset  declining  exports  to  former  colonial  areas 
and     elsewhere     and     increasing     textile     imports. 


There  is  a  general  belief  that  by  the  end  of  the 
transition  period  costs  and  efficiencies  are  likely  to 
have  been  so  adjusted  that  removal  of  remaining 
trade  barriers  among  member  countries  will  not 
cause  any  major  upheaval  in  the  present  textile 
trade  pattern.  In  short,  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try of  one  member  country  would  not  suffer  seri- 
ously from  the  sudden  influx  of  textiles  from  other 
member  countries.  One  is  led  also  to  expect  a 
rising  level  of  domestic  textile  consumption  in  the 
EEC  area,  and  to  anticipate  that  the  domestic 
textile  industry  will  supply  much  of  the  product  to 
meet  increased  demand.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
opportunity  exists  for  the  cotton  textile  industry  of 
the  EEC  area  to  hold  its  own  or  progress. 

From  the  standpoint  of  supplying  EEC  with  raw 
cotton,  the  prospect  for  the  industry  is  encourag- 
ing. However,  if  cotton  producing  countries  arc  to 
have  the  best  possible  export  market  for  raw  cotton 
in  the  EEC,  it  is  necessary  also  that  cotton  succeed 
in  meeting  the  vigorous  competition  of  manmade 
fibers.  Although  the  competition  is  especially  keen, 
cotton  has  numerous  sources  of  strength.  Cotton 
has  many  champions  in  Western  Europe  at  all 
levels  of  manufacturing,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption, a  situation  based  on  years  of  satisfactory 
experience  with  cotton  and  cotton  products.  For 
cotton  to  maintain  this  status,  continued  progress 
in  improving  raw  cotton  will  be  required.  Progress 
also  needs  to  be  continued  in  manufacturing  tech- 
niques, and  in  improving  cotton  textiles  and  prod- 
ucts manufactured  therefrom.  Needed  also  will  be 
promotion  of  the  increased  use  of  cotton  and  cotton 
products,  the  keeping  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
products  fully  competitive  from  a  price  standpoint, 
and  the  merchandising  of  cotton  in  a  manner  con- 
ducive to  continued  customer  loyalty.  If  these  con- 
ditions are  met,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  cotton 
faces  a  sound  future  in  the  EEC  area,  but  it  will 
have  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way. 


Cotton  textile  industry  is  important  in  EEC 


Each  of  the  five  larger  members  of  the  EEC  has 
sizable  cotton  textile  industries.  Mill  consumption 
ranges  from  about  Vs  million  bales  of  cotton  per 
year  in  the  Netherlands  to  about  1 V3  million  bales 
in  France  and  in  West  Germany.  The  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  in  each  country  except  Luxembourg 
ranks  among  the  leading  industries  and  is  an  im- 
portant force  in  the  total  economic  situation  of 
each  country.  Also,  industry  leaders  are  able  to 
exert  a  significant  influence  on  public  policy  through 
their  dealings  with  both  business  and  government. 

The  size,  economic  importance,  and  overall  in- 
fluence of  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  various 
EEC  countries  virtually  insure  that  no  decision 
significantly  affecting  the  cotton  industry's  well- 
being  will  be  made  without  ample  opportunity  for 
the  industry  interests  to  be  set  forth  and  consid- 
ered."  This    applies    to   economic    and/oi^  political 


decisions,  national  or  EEC.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  decisions  will  coincide  with  industry  rec- 
ommendations, but  rather  that  so  far  as  industry 
and  government  officials  can  analyze  future  pros- 
pects, probable  effects  of  any  action  on  the  indus- 
try are  almost  certain  to  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count before  any  course  of  action  is  determined. 

Generally  speaking,  an  industry  that  is  large, 
economically  important,  and  politically  influential 
is  in  a  preferred  position  compared  with  industries 
that  lack  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics. 
Raw  cotton  exporting  countries  can  therefore  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  that  their  customers  in 
the  EEC  countries  are  collectively  influential.  Even 
so,  they  should  not  be  complacent,  because  the 
European  cotton  textile  industry  does  face  a  num- 
ber of  serious  problems  that  challenge  its  resource- 
fulness. 


EEC  has  excess  mill  capacity 


As  in  a  number  of  other  industrialized  Western 
European  countries,  the  cotton  textile  industries  of 
the  EEC  countries  traditionafly  have  had  sufficient 
capacity  to  supply  domestic  and  export  needs  with 
predominantly  single-shift  operation.  More  re- 
cently, important  changes  have  occurred  that  have 
resulted  in  considerable  excess  capacity.  For 
years,  much  of  the  existing  capacity  has  been  gen- 
erally considered  inefficient.  Textile  firms  thus 
have  had  the  complex  problem  of  investing  in 
modern  and  more  productive  machinery  to  achieve 
more  efficient  textile  production  at  the  same  time 
that  there  has  been  need  for  the  total  physical 
plant  of  the  industry  to  be  reduced.  For  example, 
the  number  of  cotton  spinning  spindles  in  place 
in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries  in  1963 
totaled  just  under  12  million,  whereas  in  1938  these 
same  countries  had  over  18  million  spindles.  Yet, 
despite  reduction  in  spindle  numbers,  each  coun- 
try consumed  more  cotton  in  1963-64  than  in  1938- 
39. 

Modernization  has  tended  to  cause  excess  ca- 
pacity in  a  number  of  ways.  Those  investing  in 
new  high-speed  machinery  are  frequently  unwill- 
ing to  make  the  investment  unless  the  equipment 
can  be  operated  on  a  fairly  full  basis.    Therefore, 


in  recent  years  more  and  more  machinery  has  been 
operated  on  two  or  three  shifts.  Also,  operating 
speeds  are  characteristically  faster  than  formerly. 
Modernization  and  replacement  programs  have 
tended  to  increase  the  total  productive  capacity, 
since  machinery  scrapped  in  the  process  of  mill 
modernization  has,  on  the  average,  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  added  production  of  the  new  or 
modernized  machinery. 

As  efforts  are  being  made  to  modernize  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  industry,  a  noteworthy  transi- 
tion is  taking  place.  Historically,  the  textile  indus- 
try was  thought  of  as  one  of  the  more  "labor  inten- 
sive" industries.  Today,  however,  the  more 
successful  firms  in  the  industry  have  been  reducing 
the  number  of  workers  and  increasing  capital  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment.  As  a  result,  the 
more  modern  successful  textile  mills  can  be  in- 
creasingly characterized  as  "capital  intensive" 
rather   than   "labor   intensive"   enterprises. 

Before  World  War  II,  most  of  the  EEC  countries 
had  important  colonial  areas  that  provided  export 
outlets  for  large  quantities  of  textiles.  The  indus- 
tries in  the  metropolitan  countries  took  this  demand 
into  account  just  as  they  took  into  account  domes- 
tic demand  for  cotton  textiles.    Most  of  the  colonial 


TABLE   1.— TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  THE  EEC,  AND  U.S.  COTTON  AS  A  PERCENTAGE 
OF  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION,  AVERAGES   1950-54  AND   1955-59,  ANNUAL   1960-63 


Year  beginning 
August  1 


Belgium 


France 


Germany, 
West 


CONSUMPTION 

Average: 

1950-54 

1955-59  

Annual: 

1960    

1961    

1962    

1963'  

U.S.  SHARE 

Average: 

1950-54 

1955-59 

Annual: 

1960    

1961    

1962    

1963- 


1,000 
hales 


All 
406 


427 
396 
396 
395 

Percent 


30.7 
31.2 


46.8 
31.8 
19.7 
20.4 


7,000 
bales 


1,229 
1,304 


1,393 
1,293 
1,293 
1,325 

Percent 


37.3 
27.1 


48.3 
35.6 
18.8 
26.2 


].000 
bales 


1,109 
1,397 


1,494 
1,390 
1,297 
1,280 

Percent 


29.3 
36.4 


38.0 
28.2 
15.9 
24.6 


Italy 


7,000 
bales 


885 
876 


1,036 
1,043 
1,060 
1,060 

Percent 


54.8 
51.5 


58.1 
51.7 
34.8 
37.9 


Netherlands 


7,000 
hales 


301 
339 


377 
356 
358 
365 

Percent 


44.3 
27.6 


52.7 
38.6 
24.1 
29.3 


EEC 


7,000 
bales 


3,946 

4,322 


4,727 
4,478 
4,404 
4,425 

Percent 


38.8 
35.5 


47.4 
37.0 
22.3 
29.2 


'  Preliminary  and  partially  estimated. 

■  Preliminary,  based  on  portion  of  season  for  which  data  are  available. 

Source:   Compiled  from  records  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 


TABLE  2.— U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  TO  EEC  COUNTRIES,  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  AND  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGES  1950-54  AND  1955-59,  ANNUAL  1960-1963 


European  Economic  Community 

Other 

Year  beginning 

Germany, 

Nether- 

Total 

August  1 

Belgium 

France 

West 

Italy 

lands 

Total 

countries 

exports 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hales 

bales 

hales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

hales 

hales 

Average : 

1950-54 

117 

416 

368 

364 

111 

1,387 

2,590 

3,977 

1955-59 

160 

360 

475 

416 

124 

1,535 

3,565 

5,100 

Annual: 

1960    

179 

549 

421 

454 

179 

1,782 

4,850 

6,632 

1961    

100 

300 

204 

376 

106 

1,086 

3,827 

4.913 

1962    

72 

180 

101 

192 

71 

616 

2,735 

3,351 

1963    

176 

380 

401 

441 

127 

J, 525 

4,135 

5,660 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average: 

1950-54 

2.9 

10.4 

9.3 

9.2 

3.1 

34.9 

65.1 

100.0 

1955-59 

3.1 

7.1 

9.3 

8.2 

2.4 

30.1 

69.9 

100.0 

Annual: 

1960 

2.7 

8.3 

6.3 

6.9 

2.7 

26.9 

73.1 

1 00.0 

1961 

2.0 

6.1 

4.1 

1.1 

2.2 

22.1 

77.9 

100.0 

1962 

2.2 

5.4 

3.0 

5.7 

2.1 

18.4 

81.6 

1 00.0 

1963    

3.1 

6.7 

7.1 

7.8 

2.2 

26.9 

73.1 

100.0 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  sources  and  reports  of  U.S.  agricultural  attaches  and  other  representatives  abroad. 


areas  are  now  independent  and  cotton  textile  exports 
from  their  former  mother  country  to  these  areas  are 
smaller  than  formerly.   This  contraction  has  resulted 


both  from  development  of  cotton  textile  industries  in 
such  newly  independent  areas,  and  from  a  shifting 
of   purchases   from   traditional   suppliers   to   lower- 


TABLE  3.— INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  COTTON  YARN  AND 
PIECE  GOODS  IN  EEC  COUNTRIES,   1954-63 


Exports  to 

Imports  from 

"ountry 
and  year 

Members 
of  EEC' 

Other 
countries 

Total 

Members 
of  EEC 

Other 
countries 

Total 

Net 
exports 

Belgium 
1954 

Mil.  lb. 
43.0 

Mil.  lb. 

59.3 
56.3 
45.6 
43.8 
38.4 
42.4 
48.1 
43.8 
45.5 
39.3 

119.4 
89.7 
70.4 
69.8 
67.5 
85.7 

109.5 
98.5 
90.4 
71.1 

48.7 
56.4 
43.6 
46.3 
42.2 
48.9 
58.8 
55.4 
48.0 
46.2 

47.2 
42.0 
36.9 
38.7 
39.8 
36.4 
42.9 
54.3 
36.8 
30.5 

55.3 
54.1 
56.4 
51.6 
50.5 
55.2 
61.8 
55.1 
49.7 
45.5 

329.9 

298.5 
252.9 
250.2 
238.4 
268.6 
321.1 
307.1 
270.4 
232.6 

Mil.  lb. 

102.3 

96.0 

93.6 

91.2 

78.4 

88.6 

105.5 

103.3 

106.1 

104.6 

125.6 

93.9 

75.0 

74.2 

72.1 

99.8 

139.7 

139.1 

125.6 

108.2 

57.1 
62.8 
49.9 
55.3 
49.2 
58.9 
69.2 
67.3 
60.1 
64.3 

52.4 
46.8 
44.7 
50.9 
53.1 
58.4 
66.0 
82.5 
63.8 
58.2 

65.5 
67.2 
70.9 
68.6 
74.5 
85.3 
95.0 
86.2 
84.8 
92.2 

402.9 
366.7 
334.1 
340.2 

327.3 
391.0 
475.4 
478.4 
440.4 
427.5 

Mil.  lb. 

5.2 

8.4 
11.3 
16.7 
18.4 
26.4 
30.3 
33.7 
32.7 
39.2 

6.2 
3.4 
4.2 
5.8 
6.1 
2.8 
3.7 
4.9 
6.4 
10.8 

9.8 

8.5 
16.4 
17.5 
23.8 
35.8 
58.1 
51.7 
51.3 
59.9 

0.5 

.5 

.7 

.8 
1.0 
2.5 
3.1 
2.6 
7.0 
13.9 

44.5 
40.7 
44.9 
50.5 
43.8 
55.6 
61.7 
67.2 
61.2 
59.9 

66.2 

61.5 

77.5 

91.3 

93.1 
123.1 
156.9 
160.1 
158.6 
183.7 

Mil.  lb. 

6.1 
8.0 
6.4 

14.1 
6.8 
8.0 
9.2 
9.7 
6.8 

17.9 

3.2 
1.5 
1.6 
2.5 
3.6 
2.1 
5.3 
8.6 
7.0 
12.2 

18.7 
29.5 
21.7 
33.0 
29.9 
25.9 
47.9 
34.7 
27.7 
34.8 

2.9 
9.3 
3.3 
6.4 
3.4 
2.9 
8.1 
4.5 
9.6 
29.4 

8.9 
15.6 
14.3 
21.2 
18.0 
23.3 
27.9 
32.0 
12.6 
21.0 

39.8 
63.9 

47.3 
77.2 
61.7 
62.2 
98.4 
89.5 
63.7 
115.3 

Mil.  lb. 

11.3 
16.4 

17.7 
30.8 
25.2 
34.4 
39.5 
43.4 
39.5 
57.1 

9.4 

4.9 

5.8 

8.3 

9.7 

4.9 

9.0 

13.5 

13.4 

23.0 

28.5 
38.0 
38.1 
50.5 
53.7 
61.7 
106.0 
86.4 
79.0 
94.7 

3.4 

9.8 

4.0 

7.2 

4.4 

5.4 

11.2 

7.1 

16.6 

43.3 

53.4 
56.3 
59.2 
71.7 
61.8 
78.9 
89.6 
99.2 
73.8 
80.9 

106.0 

125.4 
124.8 
168.5 
154.8 
185.3 
255.3 
249.6 
222.3 
299.0 

Mil.  lb. 
91.0 

1955    

1956 

39.7 
48.0 

79.6 
75.9 

1957 

47.4 

60.4 

1958    

1959 

40.0 
46.2 

53:2 

54.2 

1960 

57.4 

66.0 

1961 

59.5 

59.9 

1962 

60.6 

66.6 

1963 

65  3 

47.5 

France 

1954    

1955    

1956    

1957 

6.2 

4.2 
4.6 
4.4 

116.2 
89.0 
69.2 
65.9 

1958 

4.6 

62.4 

1959 

14.1 

94.9 

1960 

30.2 

130.7 

1961 

40.6 

125.6 

1962    

1963 

35.2 

37.1 

112.2 
85.2 

Germany,   West 

1954    

1955 

8.4 
6.4 

28.6 
24.8 

1956 

6.3 

11.8 

1957    

1958 

9.0 

7.0 

4.8 
=4.5 

1959 

10.0 

=2.8 

1960    

1961 

10.4 
11.9 

=36.8 
=  19.1 

1962 

12.1 

=18.9 

1963    

Italy 
1954 

18.1 

5.2 

=30.4 
49.0 

1955 

4.8 

37.0 

1956    

1957    

1958 

7.8 
12.2 
13.3 

40.7 
43.7 
48.7 

1959    

1960    

1961 

22.0 
23.1 
28.2 

53.0 
54.8 
75.4 

1962 

27.0 

47.2 

1963 

27.7 

14.9 

Netherlands 
1954 

10.2 

12.1 

1955    

1956    

1957 

13.1 
14.5 
17.0 

10.9 
11.7 
=3.1 

1958    

1959 

24.0 
30.1 

12.7 
6.4 

1960 

33.2 

5.4 

1961 

31.1 

=  13.0 

1962 

35.1 

11.0 

1963    

Total  EEC 

1954    

1955    

1956    

1957 

46.7 

73.0 
68.2 
81.2 
90.0 

11.3 

296.9 

241.3 
209.3 

171.7 

1958    

1959 

88.9 
122.4 

172.5 
205.7 

1960    

1961 

154.3 
171.3 

220.1 
228  8 

1962    

1963 

170.0 
194.9 

218.1 
128  5 

'  Failure  of  columns  1  and  4  to  agree  results  from  classification  and  timing  considerations. 

=  Net  imports. 

Source:  Derived  from  data  contained  in  the  Quarterly  Statistical  Review,  The  Cotton  Board. 


cost  sources  of  imported  textiles,  especially  in 
Asia.  Despite  the  loss  of  export  markets  in  former 
colonial  areas,  total  textile  exports  from  EEC  in 
the  early  1960's  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
the  late  1950's,  even  though  they  show  a  gain  in 
shipments  from  one  member  country  to  another 
and  a  possible  slight  drop  in  exports  to  other  des- 
tinations. 

Of  course,  within  the  EEC,  home  consumption  of 
textiles  has  increased  as  a  result  both  of  population 


increases  and  of  rising  levels  of  living.  A  major 
part  of  this  increased  domestic  demand,  how- 
ever, has  been  met  by  domestically  produced  tex- 
tiles of  fibers  other  than  cotton  and  another  part  by 
increased  quantities  of  imported  textiles.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  cotton  textile  industry  has  shown  little  real 
growth  for  many  years;  the  industry  contrasts 
sharply  with  most  other  manufacturing  industries, 
that  have  shared  more  abundantly  in  the  rapid 
economic  growth  of  the  EEC  area. 


EEC  has  many  small  unintegrated  firms 


As  recently  as  the  late  1940's,  the  textile  indus- 
tries of  Western  European  countries  contained  a 
high  proportion  of  medium   and  small-sized  unin- 


tegrated firms  engaged  in  spinning,  weaving,  or 
finishing.  Of  course,  such  smallness  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  inefficiency.    For  example. 


TABLE  4.— NUMBER  OF  ACTIVE  SPINDLES,  SPINDLE  HOURS  WORKED,  AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  SPINDLE, 
AND  YARN  PRODUCTION  PER  MILLION  SPINDLE  HOURS  IN  THE  COTTON  SPINNING  INDUSTRY, 
EEC  COUNTRIES,    1957-63 


Item 
and  year 


Belgium 


France 


Germany, 
West 


Italy 


Netherlands 


Total 


Number  of  active  spindles:  Thousands 

1957        1,421 

1958    1,421 

1959    1,207 

1960    1,248 

1961    1,304 

1962    1,182 

1963' 1,192 

Total  spindle  hours  worked.  M 'I lion 

1957    6,576 

1958    5,020 

1959    5,645 

1960    6,242 

1961    6,396 

1962    5,766 

1963= 6,244 

Average  spindle  hours  per 

active  spindle  per  year:  Number 

1957    4,628 

1958    3,533 

1959    4,677 

1960    5,022 

1961    4,905 

1962    4,878 

1963    5,238 

Yarn    production    per    mil- 
lion spindle  hours:  Kg. 

1957    17,920 

1958    18,233 

1959    18,412 

1960    17,354 

1961    17,781 

1962    18,723 

1963    18,751 


Thousands 

Thousands              Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

5,610 

6,028                        4,242 

1,047 

18,348 

5,610 

6,028                        4,242 

1,047 

18,348 

5,194 

6,120                        3.906 

1,047 

17,474 

5,154 

5,948                        3,974 

1,032 

17,356 

5,082 

5,909                        3,938 

1,020 

17,253 

4,597 

5,817                        3,916 

1,013 

16,525 

4,328 

5,605                       3,866 

985 

15,976 

Million 

Million                   Million 

Million 

Million 

21,096 

23,360                      16,285 

4,300 

71,617 

20,404 

21,076                      14,826 

4,306 

65,632 

18,226 

20,260                      15,560 

4,421 

64,112 

21,251 

22,494                      17,357 

4,797 

72,141 

20,815 

21,782                      17,205 

4,850 

71,048 

18,999 

19,997                      17,107 

4,430 

66,299 

18,667 

18,623                     16,854 

4,319 

64,707 

Number 

Number                 Number 

Number 

Number 

3,760 

3,875                        3,839 

4,107 

20,209 

3,637 

3,496                        3,495 

4,113 

18,274 

3,509 

3,310                        3,984 

4,223 

19,703 

4,123 

3,782                        4,368 

4,648 

21,923 

4,096 

3,686                      4,369 

4,755 

21,811 

4,133 

3,438                        4,368 

4,373 

21,190 

4,313 

3,323                        4,360 

4,385 

21,619 

Kg. 

Kg.                         Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

14,283 

17,904                      13,001 

17,984 

15,729 

14,555 

18,740                      13,454 

16,782 

16,078 

14,882 

19,610                      13,768 

16,707 

16,542 

14,297 

18,688                      13,744 

16,738 

15,997 

14,557 

18,673                      13,910 

16,560 

16,089 

14,994 

19,263                      14,568 

17,404 

16,657 

15,388 

19,740                      15,232 

17,794 

17,085 

ear.   -  Partially  estimated. 

'uropean   Cotton 

Industry  Statistics,   International 

Source:    Derived   from   data  contained   in 

Federation  of  Cotton  and  Allied  Textile  Industries. 


it  is  generally  held  that  many  small  weaving  mills 
and  finishing  plants  that  concentrate  on  specialty 
fabrics  may  produce  them  as  efficiently,  or  even 
more  efficiently,  than  larger  firms  geared  to  mass 


production  of  highly  standardized  fabrics.  Typi- 
cally, small  firms  are  family-owned  operations 
that  could,  if  necessary,  persist  for  the  working  life 
of  the  key  individual  with  a  level  of  earnings  that 


TABLE   5.— CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  BY  SPINDLES  IN  THE  COTION 
SPINNING  INDUSTRY— EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  1957-63'  = 


Item  and  year 


Belgium 


France 


Germany, 
West 


Italy 


Netherlands 


Total 


1,000 
metric 

Raw  cotton:  tons 

1957  100 

1958  78 

1959  91 

1960  96 

1961  96 

1962  88 

1963^ 92 

Manmade  fibers: 

1957  __JL 8 

1958    6 

1959    7 

1960    9 

1961     12 

1962    14 

1963' 21 

Other  fibers  including  purchased 
waste: 

1957    29 

1958    20 

1959    22 

1960    23 

1961     24 

1962    21 

1963=' 19 

Total,  all  fibers: 

1957    137 

1958    105 

1959    120 

1960 128 

1961    131 

1962    123 

1963' 132 

Cotton  as  percentage  of  total  fibers:  Percent 

1957    :-:.__  72.8 

1958    ~  74.9 

1959    75.6 

1960    75.2 

1961     73.0 

1962    71.4 

1963' 69.9 

Manmade    fibers    as    percentage    of 
total  fibers: 

1957  6.0 

1958  5.9 

1959  6.1 

1960  6.8 

1961  8.8 

1962  11.7 

1963' 15.8 


1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

297 

320 

195 

76 

989 

281 

304 

184 

71 

917 

262 

304 

202 

73 

932 

296 

324 

227 

80 

1,023 

293 

313 

225 

80 

1,007 

273 

294 

231 

75 

961 

273 

270 

236 

75 

946 

30 

90 

33 

4 

165 

36 

82 

34 

5 

163 

29 

86 

34 

5 

162 

32 

92 

37 

5 

175 

31 

84 

39 

5 

170 

32 

87 

46 

5 

185 

36 

85 

50 

6 

197 

40 

60 

13 

9 

150 

13 

54 

12 

5 

105 

9 

46 

11 

5 

94 

9 

54 

12 

7 

105 

11 

55 

14 

7 

110 

10 

53 

14 

7 

106 

10 

46 

14 

7 

96 

367 

470 

241 

88 

1,304 

329 

440 

231 

81 

1,185 

300 

436 

248 

83 

1,187 

337 

470 

277 

92 

1,303 

335 

452 

278 

92 

1,287 

315 

435 

291 

88 

1,252 

318 

400 

30,1 

89 

1,239 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

80.9 

68.2 

81.0 

86.1 

75.9 

85.2 

69.1 

79.8 

87.7 

77.4 

87.4 

69.7 

81.5 

87.6 

78.5 

87.9 

68.9 

82.1 

86.9 

78.5 

87.5 

69.3 

81.0 

87.1 

78.2 

86.6 

67.7 

79.2 

85.8 

76.8 

85.7 

67.4 

78.6 

85.0 

76.3 

8.2 

19.1 

13.8 

4.1 

12.6 

10.8 

18.6 

14.8 

5.8 

13.8 

9.7 

19.7 

13.9 

5.8 

13.6 

9.3 

19.6 

13.5 

5.7 

13.4 

9.3 

18.5 

14.0 

5.2 

13.2 

10.1 

20.1 

15.9 

6.0 

14.8 

11.2 

21.1 

16.6 

6.9 

15.9 

'  Including  cotton  waste  mills.    "  All  totals  were  made  before  figures  were  rounded. 
''  Partially  estimated. 

Source:    Derived   from   data   contained   in   European   Cotton  Industry  Statistics,   International 
Federation  of  Cotton  and  Allied  Textile  Industries. 


might   be   discouraging   to   stockholders   in   a   large 
corporation. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  textile  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  also  between  textiles  and  other  lines  of 
endeavor,    competition    has    been    sufficiently    keen 


to  subject  owners  of  textile  operations  to  intense 
pressure  to  improve  earnings.  The  modernization 
referred  to  above  has  been  one  avenue.  Consider- 
able progress  has  also  been  made  in  horizontal 
and  vertical  integration  of  cotton  textile  firms,  but 


TABLE  6.— YARN   PRODUCTION  OF  THE  COTTON  SPINNING  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY,   1957-63' 


Item  and  year 


Belgium 


France 


Germany, 
West 


Italy 


Nether- 
lands 


Total 


■1,000 
metric 

Cotton  yarn:  tons 

1957    92 

1958    73 

1959    85 

1960    90 

1961    90 

1962    82 

1963=  86 

Manmade  fiber  yarns: 

1957    6 

1958    5 

1959    6 

1960    8 

1961    10 

1962    13 

1963' 18 

Blends: 

1957    3 

1958    2 

1959    2 

1960    2 

1961     2 

1962    1 

1963= 2 

Other': 

1957    17 

1958    12 

1959    11 

1960    12 

1961    12 

1962    12 

1963= 11 

Total: 

1957    118 

1958    92 

1959    104 

1960    111 

1961     114 

1962    108 

1963= 117 

Cotton  yarn  as  percentage  of  total 

yarn:  Percent 

1957    77.7 

1958    79.2 

1959    81.5 

1960    81.1 

1961    79.4 

1962    76.2- 

1963= 73.3 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

265 

251 

171 

64 

843 

260 

238 

160 

61 

792 

237 

241 

174 

63 

799 

281 

265 

193 

69 

898 

280 

253 

193 

69 

886 

261 

235 

195 

66 

832 

260 

201 

193 

66 

806 

16 

70 

28 

3 

123 

18 

65 

26 

3 

118 

16 

70 

27 

3     .. 

123 

21 

73 

30 

3 

135 

21 

67 

29 

3 

131 

22 

64 

36 

3 

138 

26 

70 

38 

4 

157 

19 

46 

10 

2 

80 

19 

42 

11 

2 

76 

18 

37 

11 

2 

70 

C) 

33 

12 

2 

50 

C) 

36 

15 

2 

55 

C) 

35 

16 

2 

55 

C) 

50 

24 

2 

77 

1 

51 

3 

9 

81 

(=)1 

50 

2 

6 

70 

(^)l 

50 

2 

5 

70 

1 

49 

3 

6 

71 

2 

50 

2 

6 

71 

2 

51 

2 

6 

73 

1 

47 

2 

5 

66 

301 

418 

212 

77 

1,126 

298 

395 

199 

72 

1,056 

272 

397 

214 

74 

1,062 

304 

420 

239 

80 

1,154 

303 

407 

239 

80 

1,143 

285 

385 

249 

77 

1,104 

287 

368 

257 

77 

1,106 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

87.9 

60.1 

80.8 

82.2 

74.8 

87.2 

60.3 

80.4 

84.7 

75.0 

87.0 

60.6 

81.2 

85.2 

75.3 

92.5 

63.1 

81.1 

85.5 

77.9 

92.3 

62.3 

80.7 

86.2 

77.5 

91.5 

60.9 

78.1 

85.6 

75.3 

90.4 

54.8 

75.2 

85.4 

72.9 

'  All  totals  were  made  before  figures  were  rounded.    =  Partially  estimated.    '  Less  than  500 
metric  tons.    *  Waste  and  schlauchcops  yarns.    ''  Estimated. 

Source:   Derived   from    data   contained   in   European    Cotton   Indiisry   Statistics,   International 
Federation  of  Cotton  and  Allied  Textile  Industries. 


TABLE  7.- 


-YARN  CONSUMPTION  OF  LOOMS  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY, 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY,   1957-63' 


Item  and  year 


Belgium 


France 


Germany, 
West 


Italy 


Nether- 
lands' 


Total 


1,000 

Cotton  yarns:  m.  t. 

1957    77 

1958    71 

1959    90 

1960    93 

1961     84 

1962    82 

1963' 84 

Manmade  fiber  yarns: 
Staple  fiber 

1957    4 

1958    4 

1959    4 

1960    5 

1961 7 

1962    9 

1963' 8 

Continuous  filament: 

1957    5 

1958    4 

1959    4 

1960    5 

1961     4 

1962    5 

1963' 5 

Waste  yarns: 

1957    {') 

1958    C) 

1959    2 

1960    3 

1961     2 

1961     3 

1963'   2 

Other  yarns: 

1957    C) 

1958    C) 

1959  n 

1960    V) 

1961  n 

1962    V) 

1963' V) 

Total  yarns: 

1957    1 86 

1958    79 

1959    101 

1960    106 

1961    98 

1962    97 

1963' 99 

Cotton  yarn  as  percentage  of  total 

yarn:  Percent 

1957    89.5 

1958    89.5 

1959    89.2 

1960    S7.5 

1961     82.2 

1962    83.4 

1963' 84.5 

'  All  totals  were  made  before  figures  were  rounded.    "  Other  yarns,  linen  only.    Waste  yarns  including  schlauchcops  yarns. 
'  Partially  estimated.    '  Not  available  and  therefore  omitted  from  corresponding  totals. 

Source:    Derived  from  data  contained  in  European  Cotton  Industry  Statistics,  International  Federation  of  Cotton  and  Allied 
Textile  Industries. 


1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

m.t. 

m.t. 

m.t. 

m.t. 

m.t. 

196 

221 

128 

57 

679 

198 

206 

121 

55 

65 1 

193 

203 

132 

58 

675 

210 

226 

141 

66 

735 

195 

216 

136 

66 

697 

199 

204 

142 

62 

688 

199 

186 

140 

59 

669 

12 

41 

24 

2 

84 

14 

37 

23 

3 

82 

13 

40 

22 

3 

83 

15 

41 

22 

3 

87 

17 

38 

22 

3 

86 

18 

39 

27 

3 

95 

20 

41 

30 

4 

105 

3 

24 

7 

5 

44 

3 

21 

7 

4 

40 

4 

23 

8 

5 

44 

5 

24 

9 

6 

49 

4 

25 

10 

6 

49 

6 

27 

10 

7 

55 

7 

27 

11 

9 

60 

8 

16 

10 

9 

43 

8 

27 

9 

6 

50 

8 

27 

10 

6 

53 

8 

28 

12 

6 

58 

8 

27 

12 

5 

55 

8 

28 

12 

5 

57 

9 

28 

10 

5 

54 

9 

11 

6 

1 

28 

11 

20 

7 

1 

38 

9 

18 

11 

1 

39 

3 

10 

11 

1 

25 

2 

12 

12 

1 

28 

4 

12 

15 

1 

32 

3 

13 

24 

1 

40 

229 

313 

175 

75 

878 

235 

311 

167 

69 

861 

228 

311 

181 

74 

894 

241 

330 

195 

81 

953 

226 

319 

193 

81 

917 

235 

310 

207 

79 

928 

238 

295 

216 

79 

927 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

85.6 

10.1 

72.8 

76.7 

77.4 

84.6 

66.3 

72.7 

78.7 

75.6 

84.8 

65.2 

72.5 

78.7 

75.5 

87.2 

68.4 

72.2 

80.7 

77.1 

86.1 

67.7 

70.8 

81.4 

76.1 

84.9 

65.7 

68.6 

78.1 

74.2 

83.6 

63.1 

65.1 

75.2 

72.1 

TABLE   8.— EMPLOYMENT  IN   THE  COTTON 
INDUSTRY,  EEC,   1957-1962 


Germany, 

Nether- 

Year 

Belgium 

France 

West 

Italy 

lands 

Men: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1957    — 

(■) 

C) 

97,124 

C) 

43,406 

1958    _— 

(■) 

(') 

93,100 

47,800 

39,300 

1959    — _ 

(■) 

(') 

91,900 

53,900 

39,400 

1960    _— 

(') 

(') 

49,900 

55,100 

14,200 

1961     _  — 

(■) 

(') 

89,500 

59,900 

40,500 

1962    

(') 

(') 

83,500 

59,900 

38,500 

Women: 

1957    ___ 

(') 

(') 

101,947 

(') 

12,445 

1958 

C) 

(') 

92,900 

126,700 

10,900 

1959    ___ 

C) 

(') 

92,900 

125,100 

10,800 

I960 

C) 

(') 

56,000 

65,600 

4,000 

1961     ___ 

C) 

(') 

86,700 

124,500 

11,000 

1962    ___ 

(') 

(') 

81,300 

124,800 

10,800 

Total: 

1957    ___ 

19,944 

130,400 

199,071 

(') 

55,851 

1958    ___ 

^16,700 

122,000 

188,000 

174,500 

50,200 

1959 

16,600 

117,900 

184,800 

179,000 

50,200 

1960 

18,300 

95,600 

105,900 

120,700 

18,200 

1961     ___ 

16,800 

110,300 

176,200 

184,400 

51,500 

1962    

16,000 

101,800 

164,800 

184,700 

49,300 

'  Not  available. 

Source:     Textile  Industry  in  O.E.C.D.  Countries,  O.E.C.D. 


as  in  the  case  of  modernization,  the  general  feel- 
ing in  the  industry  is  that  much  progress  still  re- 
mains to  be  made. 

As  in  the  United  States  and  most  other  Western 
countries,  employment  levels  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  of  the  EEC  have  declined  relative  to  out- 
put. The  decline  has  occurred  in  a  period  of  rapidly 
rising   total   employment.     In  fact,   for  some  years 


the  siphoning  off  of  workers  from  the  cotton  textile 
industry  to  other  employment,  as  well  as  separa- 
tions for  other  reasons,  has  caused  many  more 
people  to  leave  the  cotton  textile  industry  than  are 
indicated  by  the  net  decline  in  employment.  As  a 
result,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  many  lay- 
offs, the  industry  has  in  fact  had  to  devote  consid- 
erable attention  to  recruiting  labor  to  avoid  in- 
voluntary production  cutbacks. 

Since  local  wage  scales  in  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try are  lower  than  in  many  other  lines  of  activity, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  attract  enough  local 
workers  into  the  mills.  Therefore,  the  mills  have 
recruited  many  workers  from  outside  the  cotton 
mill  areas.  A  few  countries,  particularly  West 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  have  recruited 
workers  from  other  countries,  especially  from  those 
plagued  with  relatively  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment.  The  problem  of  main- 
taining employment  at  desired  levels  might  well 
have  been  even  more  pressing  had  not  many  work- 
ers in  the  cotton  textile  industry  been  married 
women  who  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  accept 
employment  in  some  other  locality. 

Even  though  wage  rates  in  textiles  are  lower 
than  for  many  other  types  of  manufacturing,  the 
trend  through  time  has  been  one  of  a  considerable 
rise.  Thus  the  management  of  cotton  textile  firms 
has  been  faced  with  pressures  to  achieve  a  desir- 
able level  of  company  earnings  in  the  face  of  rising 
wage  rates  and  fairly  high  labor  turnover  rates, 
with  consequent  pressures  to  modernize  their 
equipment  and  to  enlarge  their  firms  by  horizontal 
and/or  vertical  integration. 


Level  of  living  improves  in  EEC 


Viewed  over  the  span  of  years,  the  EEC  area  has 
been  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity,  full  em- 
ployment, high  and  rising  levels  of  living,  and  rec- 
ord high  per  capita  income.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  families,  both  the  husband  and  wife 
work  outside  the  home.  With  higher  incomes  and 
the  fact  that  many  families  have  two  incomes, 
more  and  more  families  can  now  afford  household 
help  and  hope  through  other  means  also  to  enjoy 
more  leisure  time.  Yet  this  same  prosperity  en- 
ables many  persons  whom  they  might  have  hired 
to  obtain  better  positions  in  industry  or  elsewhere. 


Those  obtaining  domestic  help  may  find  the  aver- 
age worker's  ability  lower  than  was  typical  some 
years  ago,  and  also  find  that  employers  must  offer 
better  wages  and  hours,  less  arduous  duties. 

With  members  of  the  family  performing  more 
household  duties,  and  the  hired  household  help — 
where  available — expecting  a  lighter  work  load, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  trend  toward  simplifying 
household  work.  "Easy-care"  textile  articles  have 
therefore  had  a  special  appeal,  just  aS  have  house- 
hold appliances  and  prepared  foods.  The  buying 
public  in  the  EEC  area,   as  in  the   United  States, 


TABLE  9.— PER  CAPITA  AVAILABILITY  OF  PRINCIPAL  TEXTILE  FIBERS  IN  THE 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  AND  PERCENTAGE  SHARE  OF 
EACH   FIBER,   AVERAGES    1950-54   AND    1955-59,   ANNUAL    1960-62 


Per  capita  fiber  availability 

Belgium- 
Calendar             Total  Luxem-  Germany,                Nether- 
year                 EEC  bourg  France       West         Italy       lands 

COTTON 

Average:                   Pounds  Pounds  Pounds    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 

1950-54 9.5  11.4  11.4           9.8           6.6          12.9 

1955-59 10.7  11.7  11.7          12.2            7.0          13.9 

Annual: 

1960    11.6  12'.3  11.4          13.5            8.6          15.2 

1961    11.3  14.5  11.4          12.5            8.1          16.6 

1962    10.8  10.6  10.6          12.0           9.0          13.7 

MANMADE  FIBERS 

Average: 

1950-54 4.3  3.7  3.3            6.9           2.6           4.0 

1955  -59 5.6  4.8  4.7            8.0           4.0           4.9 

Annual: 

1960  — 7.1  7.1  6.4           9.6           5.0           6.9 

1961    7.3  7.2  6.5            9.9           5.1            7.1 

1962    8.2  8.6  7.Q          10.8           6.5           7.5 


Percentage  share  of  each  fiber 


Belgium- 
Total      Luxem-  Germany,  Nether- 
EEC       bourg     France       West        Italy       lands 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

56.3 

57.2 

62.7 

48.5 

59.9 

60.0 

54.1 

56.9 

58.4 

48.8 

57.5 

58.4 

52.0 

50.8 

53.5 

48.4 

55.5 

57.8 

51.3 

57.1 

53.3 

45.6 

55.1 

59.1 

47.7 

45.9 

50.7 

43.0 

52.0 

52.9 

25.2 
28.4 

18.6 
23.6 

18.3 

23.5 

34.2 
32.0 

23.0 

32.7 

18.6 
20.3 

31.9 
33.0 
36.4 

29.4 
28.3 

37.2 

30.1 
30.4 
33.5 

34.4 
36.1 
38.7 

32.3 
34.7 
37.6 

26.2 
25.3 
29.0 

WOOL 

Average: 

''■     • 

1950-54 

3.1 

4.8 

3.4 

3.5 

1.9 

4.6 

18.5 

24.2 

19.0 

17.3 

17.1 

21.4 

1955-59 

3.4 

4.0 

3.6 

4.9 

1.2 

5.1 

17.5 

19.5 

18.1 

19.2 

9.8 

21.3 

Annual: 

1960    

3.6 

4.8 

3.5 

4.8 

1.9 

4.2 

16.1 

19.8 

16.4 

17.2 

12.2 

16.0 

1961    

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

5.0 

1.5 

4.4 

15.7 

14.6 

16.3 

18.3 

10.2 

15.6 

1962    

3.6 

3.9 

3.3 

5.1 

1.8 

4.7 

15.9 

16.9 

15.8 

18.3 

10.4 

18.1 

TOTAL  ABOVE 

FIBERS 

Average: 

1950-54 

.      16.9 

19.9 

18.1 

20.2 

11.1 

21.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1955-59  

.      19.7 

20.5 

20.0 

25.1 

12.2 

23.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Annual: 

1960    

.     22.3 

24.2 

21.3 

27.9 

15.5 

26.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1961    

.     22.1 

25.4 

21.4 

27.4 

14.7 

28.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1962    

.     22.6 

23.1 

20.9 

27.9 

17,3 

25.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:   Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 


enjoys  a  level  of  living  that  includes  both  neces- 
sities and  luxuries,  and  the  consequent  pressure  is 
less  intense  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  get  maximum  wear  from  any  given  textile  item. 
Under  this  type  of  relaxed  situation,  customers  are 
more  easily  attracted  to  "new"  textile  items  either 
as  an  "additional"  purchase  or  as  an  alternative 
to  the  more  "traditional"  textile  item  for  which  it 
substitutes.  These  new  developments  are  adapted 
to  both  the  work  time  and  leisure  needs  of  people. 
It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  competition 
for  disposable  income  is  keen,  and  it  by  no  means 
follows   that   textile  consumption,   let   alone   cotton 


textile   consumption,   will   necessarily  hold   its  own 
as  prosperity  continues  in  the  EEC  area. 

Whereas  total  fiber  availability  has  been  increas- 
ing for  the  EEC  area  as  a  whole,  the  pattern  has 
varied  greatly  between  fibers.  Per  capita  avail- 
ability of  fibers  was  2.9  pounds  higher  in  1962  than 
for  the  1955-59  average.  Of  this  increase,  cotton 
accounted  for  0.1  pound,  wool  for  0.2  pounds,  and 
manmade  fibers  for  2.6  pounds.  All  of  the  small 
increase  in  cotton  is  accounted  for  by  the  substan- 
tial gain  that  cotton  staged  in  Italy,  for  cotton  ac- 
tually lost  some  ground  in  each  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  EEC. 
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Interfiber  competition  is  strong 


The  high  and  rising  level  of  living  that  is  re- 
flected in  the  generally  high  and  rising  level  of 
per  capita  fiber  consumption  has  provided  a  situa- 
tion that  is  almost  tailor-made  for  intense  inter- 
fiber competition,  and  such  competition  has  ex- 
isted. Each  the  major  types  of  manmade  fiber  is 
produced  in  abundance  in  at  least  several  of  the 
EEC  countries. 

The  business  firms  engaged  in  manufacturing 
manmade  fibers  are  characterized  by  alert  and 
aggressive  management.  In  the  EEC  countries  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  they  have  been  aggressive  in 
developmental  research  and  in  market  promotion. 
As  a  result,  cotton  now  finds  itself  in  competition, 
in  one  end-use  product  or  another,  with  a  long  list 
of  manmade  fibers.  Of  course,  these  manmade 
fibers  also  compete  with  one  another.  One  of  the 
newer  manmades  to  appear  under  various  com- 
pany brand  names  is  polynosic,  or  high  wet  modu- 
lus, rayon.  This  fiber  has  broadened  and  intensi- 
fied the  competition  confronting  cotton. 

Over  the  years,  the  manmade  fiber  companies 
have  promoted  the  use  of  their  product  as  "domes- 
tic" fiber  in  contrast  with  cotton,  that  had  to  be 
imported.  Also,  in  periods  of  unemployment  or 
balance  of  payments  difficulties,  appeals  have 
been  made  to  consuming  mills  and  consumers  to 
shift  their  purchases  from  cotton — that  had  to  be 
imported — to  manmade  fibers  that  were  produced 
domestically.  Fortunately  for  cotton,  the  major 
encouragement  along  these  lines  came  at  a  time 
when  cotton  held  a  strong  advantage  on  the  basis 
of  fiber  properties.  Also  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  cotton  holding  its  own  in  the  interfiber 
struggle  was  the  fact  that  the  major  attempts  to 
promote  use  of  manmade  fibers  as  a  means  of 
saving  foreign  exchange,  and  especially  dollar 
exchange,  came  at  a  time  when  most  European 
cotton  mills  were  able  to  obtain  large  quantities  of 
U.S.  cotton  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  This  meant 
that  the  mills  could  pay  for  the  U.S.  cotton  with 
their  own  national  currency  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  drain  on  the  limited  dollar  exchange  balances 
of  the  countries  in  question. 

For  some  years  now,  the  EEC  countries  have 
had  no  major  balance  of  payments  problems. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  "dollar- 
saving"  arguments  will  reappear  at  the  slightest 
provocation.    It  must   also  be  recognized  that  the 


next  time  conditions  spark  the  use  of  this  "dollar- 
saving"  argument,  cotton  as  a  raw  fiber,  or  cotton 
textiles  as  a  consumer  good,  will  not  enjoy  as 
strong  a  comparative  advantage  over  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  manmade  fibers  as  they  en- 
joyed over  viscose  rayon  and  acetate  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's. 

During  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  manmade  fiber 
industry  has  been  alert  to  stress  the  easy-care 
characteristics  of  manmade  fiber  products,  and 
cotton  therefore  lost  ground  initially.  Today,  how- 
ever, cotton  textiles  embodying  many  of  the  im- 
proved manufacturing  techniques  and  chemical 
finishes  are  found  in  the  stores  in  the  EEC  coun- 
tries, and  these  fabrics  are  engaging  manmade 
fiber  textiles  in  the  keenest  sort  of  competition  for 
the  consumer's  favor.  Promotional  work  on  behalf 
of  cotton  textiles  gives  every  indication  of  produc- 
ing desired  results,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that 
present  programs  are  rather  limited.  Plans  are 
being  developed  which,  if  adopted,  would  expand 
the  promotion  of  cotton  textiles  and  help  narrow  the 
lead  now  enjoyed  by  the  promotion  of  manmade 
fibers. 

Within  limits,  the  cotton  textile  industry,  as  an 
industry,  can  prosper  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  interfiber  competition,  since  cotton  spinning 
mills  can  produce  yarns  of  either  manmade  staple 
fiber  or  cotton  or  blends  of  such  fibers.  Similarly, 
weaving  mills  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  can 
weave  yams  of  manmade  fibers,  cotton  or  blends. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  cotton  textile  industry 
is  unaffected  by  interfiber  competition.  In  fact, 
the  rapid  growth  of  warp  knitting  of  manmade  fila- 
ment yarn,  and  substitution  of  such  knitted  fabrics 
for  woven  fabrics  in  a  wide  range  of  textiles  uses 
such  as  manufacture  of  men's  shirts,  are  develop- 
ments of  considerable  significance  to  the  cotton 
textile  industry  in  EEC  countries. 

A  new  dimension  to  such  continuing  interfiber 
competition  has  come  into  prominent  attention 
during  the  past  year  or  so,  as  large  manmade  fiber 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  bought 
heavily  into  the  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  indus- 
try there.  In  France,  too,  this  type  of  development 
has  started,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  correspond- 
ing development  in  other  EEC  countries. 

Although  there  is  as  yet  no  tangible  evidence  that 
ownership  will  necessarily  lead  to  control  over  the 
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fibers  to  be  spun  and  woven,  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  the  mill  manager  were  as  free  to  decide, 
after  such  a  change  of  ownership,  what  raw  mate- 
rials to  consume  and  what  products  to  manufac- 
ture, as  was  the  case  before.    From  a  raw  cotton 


supplier's  viewpoint,  the  acquisition  of  independent 
cotton  mills  by  manmade  fiber  manufacturers,  is 
an  undesirable  development  even  though  it  may  re- 
sult in  the  mills'  having  a  stronger  financial  struc- 
ture and  highly  efficient  management. 


Changing  trade  pattern  causes  problems 


The  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  EEC  is  con- 
cerned about  the  declining  level  of  exports  to  some 
former  markets,  especially  to  former  colonial 
areas.  This  is  clearly  a  factor  in  the  industry's 
attitude  toward  imports  of  textiles. 

During  the  past  10  years,  exports  of  cotton  yarn 
and  piece  goods  from  the  EEC  countries  have 
ranged  from  a  low  of  327  million  pounds  in  1958  to 
a  high  of  478  million  pounds  in  1961.  The  1963 
level  was  about  428  million  pounds,  about  7  percent 
above  the  10-year  average.  In  1963,  France,  with 
exports  of  108  million  pounds  of  yarn  and  piece 
goods,  was  the  largest  exporter.  Belgium  was  a 
close  second  with  105  million  pounds  and  Nether- 
lands third,  with  92  million.  West  Germany,  with 
exports  of  64  million,  and  Italy  with  58  million, 
ranked  fourth  and  fifth  respectively. 

While  total  exports  have  risen  only  moderately, 
there  has  been  a  spectacular  rise  in  trade  among 
EEC  members.  Ten  years  ago,  this  trade  totaled 
less  than  75  million  pounds  or  18  percent  of  total 
exports.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  was  accounted  for 
by  Belgium  and  one-half  by  Belgium's  exports  to 
the  Netherlands.  In  1963,  on  the  other  hand,  total 
cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods  trade  between  mem- 
ber countries  totaled  about  195  million  pounds  or 
46  percent  of  all  EEC  cotton  yam  and  piece  goods 
exports.  Again,  Belgium  exported  the  greatest 
amount  of  any  member  country — 65  million  pounds 
or  one-third  of  total  cotton  textiles — 41  million  of  it 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  France  have  recently  become  sizable  suppliers 
to  West  Germany,  and  Italy  a  moderate  supplier 
to  Belgium  and  West  Germany. 

Exports  to  non-member  countries  during  the  past 
decade,  of  yarn  and  piece  goods  from  EEC  coun- 
tries, ranged  from  a  high  of  330  million  pounds  in 
1954  to  a  low  of  233  million  in  1963.  However,  the 
trend  was  not  steadily  downward,  since  exports 
were  as  low  as  238  million  in  1958  and  as  high  as 
321  million  in  1960. 


In  addition  to  importing  larger  quantities  of  yam 
and  piece  goods  from  other  EEC  countries,  the 
member  countries  have  also  imported  increasing 
quantities  from  non-EEC  countries.  Although  the 
year-to-year  changes  have  tended  to  be  erratic,  the 
trend  has  been  decidedly  upward  with  total  imports 
rising  rather  steadily  from  about  106  million  in 
1954  to  a  high  of  299  million  in  1963.  During  the 
same  ten-year  period,  the  net  exports  of  the  EEC 
countries  declined  from  about  297  million  pounds 
in  1954  to  128  million  in  1963. 

Within  the  EEC,  traditional  attitudes  vary  widely 
on  the  role  of  international  trade.  The  economies 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  for  example,  have 
always  been  more  strongly  oriented  toward  inter- 
national trade — both  imports  and  exports — than 
have  those  of  most  of  their  EEC  partners.  Diver- 
gent forces  are  apparent  within  the  EEC  that  could 
significantly  affect  the  cotton  textile  industry.  There 
are  those  that  are  anxious  to  see  expanding  market 
outlets  developed  for  various  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods  in  countries  that  have  limited  sources  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  Since  it  is  argued  that 
numerous  such  countries  already  export  cotton  tex- 
tiles, or  could  do  so,  many  of  those  interested  in 
exporting  products  other  than  textiles  tend  to  favor 
a  policy  of  encouraging  increased  imports  of  cotton 
textiles.  As  a  consequence,  they  may  have  an  easier 
export  situation  for  their  products,  even  though  a 
serious  lowering  of  degree  of  protection  now  ac- 
corded cotton  textiles  would  weaken  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  the  EEC. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  final  balance  on 
a  single  trade  policy  for  the  six  EEC  partners  may 
be.  However,  until  such  a  policy  is  formulated  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  final  bal- 
ance may  be  more  restrictionist  than  has  been 
typical  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  and  more 
liberal  than  desired  by,  say,  France  and  Italy.  In 
that  case,  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  the  Low 
Countries   may   find   more   sympathy   in  the  EEC 
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Council  of  Ministers  for  their  concern  over  textile 
imports  than  they  have  found,  historically,  in  their 
own  national  capitals.  Conversely,  EEC  policies 
may  be  less  restrictive  than  the  historical  policies 
of  Paris  and  Rome,  when  viewed  by  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industries  of  France  and  Italy. 

Import  volume  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  EEC  area 
from  Japan  and  certain  other  low-cost  producers  in 
the  Far  East  has  been  rigidly  controlled  by  in- 
dividual member  countries.  The  EEC  is  commit- 
ted, under  the  Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment, to  a  moderate  increase  in  quotas.  Apart 
from  the  quotas  on  imports  for  consumption,  the 
cotton  textile  industries  of  EEC  and  certain  other 
Western  European  countries  have  obligated  them- 
selves under  the  so-called  Noordwijk  Agreement 
not  to  export  to  one  another  cotton  textiles  im- 
ported from  low-cost  Asian  sources  for  finishing 
and  reexport  to  other  countries. 

Whether  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  the  EEC 
will  suffer  as  a  result  of  expansion  of  the  textile 
industry  in  areas  associated  with  the  EEC,  and 
from  increased  imports  from  such  areas,  is  to  be 
watched.  Since  associated  areas  will  eventually 
enjoy   duty-free   access  to  the   EEC,   any   marked 


expansion  of  their  textile  industries  aimed  at  ex- 
porting textiles  to  the  EEC  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  industry  of  the  member  countries. 

Likewise,  any  major  easing  of  restraints  on  cotton 
textile  imports  from  non-associated  countries  would 
encourage  EEC  imports  to  increase,  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  member  countries'  cotton  textile  in- 
dustries. 

For  U.S.  exporters  of  raw  cotton,  it  might  be 
argued  that  there  is  little  net  difference  between 
exporting  U.S.  cotton  to  EEC  to  be  processed  and 
consumed  there  or  exporting  raw  cotton  to  other 
markets— such  as  Japan  or  Hong  Kong — which  in 
turn  would  manufacture  the  cotton  and  export  tex- 
tiles to  the  EEC.  In  both  cases,  the  textiles  would 
be  manufactured  in  countries  that  rely  upon  im- 
ported raw  cotton.  However,  if  the  EEC  countries 
import  cotton  textiles  from  countries  that  consume 
only  their  own  domestic  cotton,  and  that  in  turn 
expand  domestic  raw  cotton  production  to  supply 
this  textile  export  demand,  there  is  a  distinct  dif- 
ference from  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  cotton  exports. 
In  this  case,  there  would  be  a  smaller  total  market 
for  raw  cotton  imports  for  which  U.S.  raw  cotton 
could  compete. 


Nonassociated  areas  are  major  suppliers 


In  order  to  obtain  the  raw  cotton  for  a  mill  indus- 
try that  has  been  consuming  over  4  million  bales 
per  year,  the  mills  in  the  EEC  area  have  charac- 
teristically imported  cotton  from  virtually  all  of  the 
cotton  exporting  countries.  Only  about  25,000  bales 
are  produced  within  the  EEC  member  countries. 
From  200,000  to  300,000  bales  have  been  imported 
from  associated  areas  in  Africa.  Inclusion  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  raises  imports  from  all  as- 
sociated areas  to  some  600,000  or  700,000  bales. 
Thus,  about  six  out  of  each  seven  bales  of  cotton 
consumed  in  the  EEC  area  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  other  nonassociated  areas. 

Cotton  has  been  accorded  duty-free  status  by  the 
EEC.  With  no  trade  barriers  in  EEC  to  interfere 
with  the  importation  of  raw  cotton,  there  is  just 
the  same  reason  to  be  concerned  about  increases  in 
cotton  production  in  member  or  associated  areas 
as  to  be  concerned  about  expansion  of  production 
and  export  availabilities  in  other  foreign  countries. 

The  liberal  treatment  of  raw  cotton  imports,  in 


contrast  to  the  restrictive  treatment  of  many  farm 
products  for  which  the  United  States  also  has  tradi- 
tionally had  large  markets  in  the  EEC  countries, 
may  require  an  explanation.  Historically,  most 
Western  European  countries  think  of  cotton  as  an 
industrial  raw  material,  rather  than  as  an  agri- 
cultural product  since  their  farmers  do  not  produce 
it  and  all  supplies  must  be  imported.  Thus,  farm- 
ers and  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  in  such  coun- 
tries have  no  interest  in  raw  cotton  as  a  commodity, 
and  government  policy  on  such  raw  material  and 
industrial  matters  falls  within  the  purview  of  other 
Ministries. 

At  present,  most  associated  countries  are  former 
colonies  of  an  EEC  country.  During  the  time  they 
were  colonies,  the  metropolitan  country  attached  a 
high  priority  to  cotton  production,  and  failure  of 
production  to  rise  to  higher  levels  than  then  pre- 
vailed often  arose  from  impediments  to  further 
expansion  rather  than  lack  of  interest  by  the  metro- 
politan  country.     It   appears   unrealistic,   therefore. 
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to  assume  that  the  EEC's  efforts  to  foster  expan- 
sion of  cotton  production  in  member  or  associated 
areas  will  be  stronger  or  more  successful  than  pre- 
viously. In  the  years  ahead,  cotton  production  in 
associated  areas  is  expected  to  increase.  However, 
such  increases  will  be  more  largely  attributable  to 
successes  in  overcoming  impediments  to  produc- 
tion— including  traditional  attitudes  of  cotton  pro- 
ducers toward  cotton  production — than  to  intensifi- 
cation of  European  encouragement. 

Of  course,  cotton  consumption  in  the  associated 


areas  will  also  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  Thus, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  type  of  trend  develops 
for  their  export  availabilities.  Considering  the 
share  of  EEC.  consumption  now  furnished  by  cotton 
supplies  of  member  and  associated  areas,  it  ap- 
pears rather  safe  to  assume  that  cotton  production 
developments  in  these  areas  over  the  next  5  or 
10  years  will  not  differ  greatly  from  what  it  has 
been  as  a  factor  influencing  raw  cotton  imports 
from  the  United  States  and  other  nonassociated 
areas. 


Prospects  for  raw  cotton 


Moving  now  from  the  discussion  of  the  general 
health  of  the  EEC's  cotton  textile  industry,  as  an 
industry,  and  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  inter- 
fiber  competition,  let  attention  be  focused  briefly 
on  what  these  facts  mean  for  raw  cotton,  with  em- 
phasis on  U.S.  cotton.  From  the  standpoint  of  raw 
cotton,  there  are  a  number  of  strong  points  in  the 
picture — and  some  weak  ones,  as  well. 

It  is  encouraging  that  there  will  be  no  import 
restrictions  on  raw  cotton  imports  after  Italy  com- 
pletes the  phasing  out  of  its  modest  duty,  by  the  end 
of  the  transition  period.  It  also  is  fortunate  that 
prospects  are  good  for  continued  gains  in  per 
capita  textile  consumption  in  the  EEC.  However, 
as  real  incomes  rise,  the  share  of  disposable  in- 
come going  for  textiles  and  clothing  is  likely  to  de- 
cline and,  in  time,  the  per  capita  quantity  of  textile 
fibers  consumed  may  tend  to  reach  a  plateau.  The 
cotton  textile  industry  of  the  Common  Market  is 
potentially  capable  of  meeting  and  surviving  all 
of  the  challenges  of  the  keenest  competition  from 
other  lines  of  business  activity  from  within  the 
EEC  as  well  as  from  textile  industries  of  other 
countries. 

Most  of  these  "plus"  factors,  however,  are  in 
reality  plus  factors  for  textiles,  generally,  and  it  is 
not  necessarily  assured  that  cotton  will  share  fully 
in  the  gains.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cotton  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  during  the  past  15 
years,  in  improving  not  only  the  inherent  proper- 
ties of  the  fiber  itself,  but  also  manufacturing  and 
finishing  techniques.  However,  manmade  fibers 
have  also  made  much  progress  during  this  same 
period.  Many  new  fibers  are  in  widespread  use  to- 
day that  had  either  not  been  discovered  at  that 


time,  or  were  produced  in  only  a  very  smaU  quan- 
tity. Although  no  one  of  these  fibers  possesses 
properties  that  enables  it  to  challenge  cotton  in  the 
full  range  of  cotton's  uses,  each  is  able  to  challenge 
cotton  in  at  least  some  important  uses,  and  the 
cumulative  effect  is  intense  competition  from  man- 
made  fiber.  This  is  made  the  keener  by  the  alert 
management,  developmental  research,  and  heavily 
financed  market  promotion  that  characterize  the 
manmade  fiber  industry. 

Modest  cotton  market  development  programs 
are  being  carried  on  in  the  EEC  countries.  These 
programs  are  aimed  at  expanding  the  domestic 
markets  for  cotton  textiles  by  means  of  market  re- 
search, sales  promotion,  and  public  relations.  The 
programs  are  financed,  in  part,  with  currencies  re- 
ceived for  surplus  U.S.  farm  commodities  exported 
under  Public  Law  480.  In  all  instances,  the  funds 
thus  made  available  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  matched  on  a  value  basis 
by  the  cooperating  cotton  industry  organization  in 
each  country.  The  Cotton  Council  International, 
through  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gives  technical  leadership  and  super- 
vision to  the  cotton  market  development  programs. 

A  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  cotton  mar- 
ket development  program  in  several  European 
countries  was  conducted  in  1963  by  experts  in  vari- 
ous related  fields,  not  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment nor  with  the  Cotton  Council  International.  In 
general,  the  evaluators  were  favorably  impressed. 
However,  they  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  far  greater  expenditures  go  into  promotion  of 
cotton's  competitors  than  go  into  the  promotion  of 
cotton.     Many   other   people  have   also   been   im- 
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pressed  with  the  seriousness,  from  cotton's  stand- 
point, of  this  imbalance.  They,  too,  recognize  the 
need  for  a  greatly  enlarged  market  development 
program  if  cotton  textiles  are  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  meeting  the  intense  competition  from 
manmade  fiber  textiles  in  the  years  ahead.  Inter- 
ested cotton  textile  industry  leaders  of  cotton  im- 
porting countries  and  representatives  of  raw  cotton 
exporting  countries  are  now  conducting  studies  of 
alternative  means  of  financing  a  greatly  expanded 
cotton  promotion  program.  This  would  include  the 
EEC  and  other  important-  importing  areas. 

In  addition  to  expanded  promotion,  cotton  must 
also  continue  to  be  improved  through  research  if  it 
is  to  have  the  brightest  possible  future.  Such  re- 
search would  range  all  the  way  from  plant  breed- 
ing through  the  various  steps  in  cotton  production, 
ginning,  and  marketing.  Research  is  also  needed 
to  improve  textile  manufacturing  and  distribution. 
Such  research  will  help  improve  quality  and  lower 
unit  cost  of  production.  Both  quality  improvements 
and  lower  costs  of  production  will,  if  passed  on  to 
the   consuming   mills,   tend   to   strengthen    cotton's 


position  in  its  battle  with  manmade  fibers  in  the 
EEC  area  and  elsewhere.  If  cotton  measures  up  tc 
its  opportunities  along  these  lines,  there  is  reasor 
for  cotton  exporting  countries  that  desire  growing 
markets  for  raw  cotton  in  the  EEC  area  to  fac( 
the  future  with  reasonable  confidence.  Those  de- 
siring to  export  raw  cotton,  however,  should  noi 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  potential  customei 
is  a  business  man  who  is  just  as  anxious  as  tht 
supplier  to  operate  a  financially  successful  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  gain  and  keep  his  favor,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  as  well  as  suppliers  of  other  fibers — 
or  other  suppliers  of  raw  cotton  here  and  abroad — 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer.  This  in- 
cludes supplying  the  quality  of  fiber  he  wants,  wher 
he  wants  it,  at  a  price  that  is  fully  competitive,  anc 
the  merchandising  of  cotton  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  continued  customer  loyalty.  The  situation  is  de- 
manding, but  surely  customers  who,  in  the  aggre- 
gate have  taken  a  total  of  over  4  million  bales  ol 
all  growths  of  cotton  per  year,  in  recent  years,  art 
worthy  of  the  kind  of  continued  treatment  that  be- 
gets repeat  business. 
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